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The charm of c oins 


THE 

COMPUTING & . 


Getting ergonomically correct 

&nco tf» ir,nixJucw»n (A the video display terminal in Ihe workplace. w«e<t cramp lias been replaced by painful wrfatt. ayes, necks and tacks. 
Soma Of tfiew aches can be relieved or eliminated wiih a properly adjusted work station that provides IhB operator with a comfortable siting 
position, l.'o»Waenouan to reach, use and observe the screen, keyboard and documents 

Fitting humans Into a computer world 


The Stats 
Computer 
Clinic 

Software, hardware, bugs, 
viruscs...you name It. 

Our experts will answer your 
Inquiries and 
problems. 

The Star, P.O.Box 9313, 
Amman. 


Arms: When operator's 
hands are on keyboard, uppru 
arm and forearm sfioufd form 
right angle, hands should be 
lined up with forearm; 1 hands 
are angled up from the wrist. 
try usrng attached in bool of 
keyboard; optional arm rests 
6houid bo adjustable 


Backrest: 

Adjustable fw 
occasional 
variations, shape 
should match 
contour ot rawer 
back, providing 
even pro sSu re 
and support 


POSllire: Sit all die way back 
Info chair liar proper back support; 
bock, neck should be u 
comfortably straight ahead; knees 
should be slight/lower than hips; 
do nol 0633 legs or shlfl weight to 
am sirk; give (oiwta, musdos a 
chance to relax; periodically, get 
up and wak around 



Telephone: CfBdUr\g letaptiwiereceiver between head 
and shoulder can cause muscle strain; headset allows 
head, neck to remain straight while keeping hands free 

tf&k*. Scream Ey« 

f6hourd be atwui 
[I Vg|r/J level with top ol f[ ' 

Vnljfij a \ screen; screen ■<&. j \ ■■ 

should swivel jo - */ 

7~^ honiantaBy, hR Cl I 

veniuliy jp| I 

jf j Y\. Keyboard: 

is ; \ Positioned to allow ^ajjf 

; 1 hands, forearms to 

il S 2 J\ remain 9tralghi, level ,-JSI 


ir% 


Seat: AdluslablB 

h&lghl.angiB-.rmn 
cushion: Vaterfall* front 
helps drautoHon to lags 

Feat: Enure 

\ sofa should real 

\ comfortably on 

S. \ Hoof or loot real 


Document holder: Same height 

and distance Irom user as the screen, 
so eyes can remain focused aa they 
look ftom one lo the other 

Desk: TWn work 

surface to allow leg room 
end pasture adjustments; 
adjustable surface height 

| | preferable; taUa should 
be large enough lor 
boohs, tiles, telephone 
while permitting different 
jw positions ol screen, 
keyboard, mouse pad 


Avoiding 

eyestrain 

1. Gatling glosses that 
improve focus on screen; 
measure distance before 
visiting eye doctor 

2. Tty to position screen 
or lamps so that lighting Is 
Indirect; do not have Nflhl 
shining directly at screen 
or into eyes 

3. Use a glare-reducing 
screen 

4. Periodically rest eyes 
by looking Into the distance 


CONSUMER WATCH 


By Salameh Sweis 


Buying an IBM compatible printer 


FIRST OF all, the buyer must 
define the purpose for which he 
Is going to use the printer. The 
following arc five mniri catego¬ 
ries for which printers arc used: 

1. Printing business letters, 
documents, accounts etc., 

2. Presenting data graphical¬ 
ly (c.g, tiirough charts) as well as 
priming out business documents. 

3. ProfcssionaI artistry, nnd/or 
* Ihp heed for'high quality colours. 

4. Laying out, this includes 
simple brochures, pamphlets etc. 

*5. All* . purpose non- 
. professional printing. 

Now, through these categories 
wc mAy-ta .able Lo define the 
type of printer you require.. In 
category 1, the type of printer 
oxpcctod would bo a 24-pin 
black-and-white dot-matrix, or a 
daisywheel (which really isn't 
worth buying), On the 24-pin 
printer you may be able to print 
■Leiten, Near or Draftteubr quali¬ 
ty; ■ Ihesb ■ printers Would' cost 
. somewhere between-3D 150 and 
•id300.: . ■ *./■ 

V In the. second category* a 24-. 
; pl.n,. 7^colour dol-maLrlx printer 
. would be ideal, since 1 It can print 
iduli graphs,; charts* land - -blt- 
■mapped!graphics, all in lettcir- 
•(fualliy. modcias woll as printing 
:LQ. colour text if necessary 
it nlsp ; |nay bp uspd> like the 


printer mentioned in the first cat¬ 
egory. These primers would cost 
between JD 400 and JD 800. 

The third category includes 
printing CAD output, graphical 
pieces or art' and other colour- 
needy output. An ink-ict would 
be most suitable in this case, it 
can mix and "spray" almost' un¬ 
limited number of colours/ 
pallets using letter quality mode. 
In general, what you see on a 
VGA high-resolution screen 
would bo' what lo expect out of 
these printers. Howcyct, a fdre- 
waralng for interested buyers -r- 
these printers require special ex¬ 
pensive paper (to quickly absorb 
the ink) and a special colour of 
ink. .Ip ucjdilion to. these 1 prices. 
The actual printer costs about JP 
400 to JD-2000 depending on the 
brand name, t would strongly 
recommend the HP Inkjeis. 

The fourth category obviously 
/ implies a- Laser printer to pro-, 
duco . publishable, super-high, 
quality and' high speed output. 
Desk Top . Publishing pro- 
• grammes Would ideally suit laser 
printers and very- impressive 
. handlqutSi brochure?, bamphjcis 
or even newsletters can, be pro- 
. ■ d\iccd r Also if.:you have a fax 
^ard./a laser; printer . Would bo 
" very 'strongly ^ommcndetfio 
printsalu:; received diicuntenis.. 



The Hewlett-Packard Laser 

Jeim 

■ Laser printers cost between 3D 
1000 and Jp 2000 each. 

Finally , if you wani a printer 
■for school work, or siniply non- 
professional quality, Iwduld rec¬ 
ommend a 9-pln blacl^- and- 
white dot-matrix printer which 
wbuld cost around ID ISO. ;•••. . 

. . All printers mentioned above 
are available. Defines to': which. 
categ'Oty y^ur work belongs, and. 
atcoidingly buy your printer : 
Make/ sure you buy a ''well- 
known brand cveq;if it nieans an 
1 extra 15 per ceni ori the prloe 
la^, because of the need for eqn- 
. slant maintenance, ■. . - v 




NASSER 


Computer Journalism 

WHY IS it that whenever you conic across a computer imum* 
in a bookshop, you open it up only to find out tliat it happens to be 
an American or a British one? Why is it that there arc so tew Ara¬ 
bic computer magazines available, or to be more precise, so few 
high-quality Arabic magazines available. 

Well, being an extensive computer reader myself, I've been ask¬ 
ing myself these questions for some time now. The reason ember 
summed up in the simple facL that, high quality magazines only 
originate from countries with a very active and rather advance! 
computer market. To make it clearer lets lake a look auhe compo¬ 
nents of your average magazine. A review section to provide infor¬ 
mation about all the latest products available on die market, is a 
must. Then you have special sections including letter pages, inter¬ 
views, special features on advancements, assorted news, and quite 
a few advertisements. The presence of all these components de¬ 
pends upon the existence of locally-availablc computer products, a 
relatively large user-base, a bunch of big software or hardware 
companies and, most importantly, a receptive public. 

Over die years, I've met several computer users who seemed to 
be very excited about the idea of being part of a project lo produce 
a local computer magazine. These projects would mostly comelo 
a sudden hall after a couple of issues, basically because they look 
too much time to be achieved, and because there was nothing left 
to write about. These efforts culminated, on several occasions, in 
the birth of different-fanzines. A fanzine is basically an amateur- 
produced magazine which is not officially published, or Iias any 
official headquarters, and depends in every way upon the limited 
resources of die founders who, in die best of cases, do nol exceed 
five people. Thus, you can understand the difficulties fanzines may 
face to get any issue off the ground, bearing in mind dial the slate 
' of the local computer market itself is highly unstable. 

These arc some of die reasons why a computer page in a local | 
paper is so helpful and rather necessary. If you arc one of those tal¬ 
ented computer writers who haven't been given a chance, due to i 
the absence of local computer magazines, and who is as interested 
in providing local computer users wldi the tnfomiation they need, 
as wc arc, wc welcome contributions. 

Wc would also like all you readers out outers to write in your 
suggestions, inquiries and contributions lo moke this computer 
page the success It deserves lo be. We're doing our part for Jorda¬ 
nian computer journalism, lei's sec you do yours. ■ - 


New products 
from Apple 

IN CONJUNCTION with the in¬ 
troduction of die Macintosh 
Classic, LC, and Ilsi, and in its 
continuous efforts to better serve 
the customer and meet die in¬ 
creasing market demand, Apple 
Computer has introduced two 
new high quality printers aL af¬ 
fordable prices These low-cost 
printers reflect Apple's desire lo 
reach out to more potential users 
by providing them with afforda¬ 
ble Aavant Garde technology, 

StyleWriter 

, > The Apple StyleWriter printer 
is designed for individual use, 
providing laser quality print at 
360 dots per inch (dpi) while us¬ 
ing thermal ink jet technology. 
The StyleWriter works with ahy 
Macintosh and offers a printing 
alternative for users sharing a 
networked Apple LaserWriter 
printer. . 

.. Apple's TrueType advanced 
font technology is incorporated 
ipto die' package with Times, 
Ilelvedca, Courier, and Symbol 
font designs standard with each 
StyleWriter. TrueType, 1 - in con¬ 
junction with the Apple StyleW¬ 
riter allows for production -of 


can be iixed, - •• 

: Tbq marking engine for the 
StyleWriter. is a thcnrtpl ihk jet 
Which, wdl'typipally/ruh; one-half 
:. .page per minute. In 'drafl. mode, 
np to one page per ipinuie/l$ 


printed. ThcSlylcWritcr provides 
automatic paper feed with a de¬ 
tachable cut-sheet feeder. Tlic 

S inter is also equipped wiln 
jni and rear manual teed fea¬ 
tures 

Personal LaserWriter LS 

The Apple Personal LaserWrit¬ 
er LS is designed for individual 
use to produce both rod J™ 
graphics. Including scanned im)S' 
trations and photographs at abs¬ 
olution of 300 dots-pW' m J ■ 
The compact size of 
mokes it possible to use the prat¬ 
er on a desktop. It has a bmli* 
multipurpose tray lhat accommo¬ 
dates different sizes of papers 
envelopes as well as labels a 
over-head transparencies. 

Four TrueType fort r f 
are standard with the Apple 
sonal LaserWriter to allow pran 
tag of smoothly ^ g 
quality text in Times, Hejvcura. 
courier, and Symbol *i ■ 
Screen fonts are display 
crisp, clear detail in any 
The engine of the Apple 
sonal LaserWriter LS pnn^ 
vides a minimum pcrfortnMw 
life or 150,000 pages 
five days per week, fiiy < 
weeks per year, for more ^ 
five years. The LS P 1111 ^. ^ 
merits at up to four pag® 5 ™ 

• minute. . w rs 

The Personal LaserWriter. 
products text and graphics . 
QuickDraw, a language 0™* 
built into every Macintosh-, 

data compression decomprW- 

technology of the LS enabl ■ 

. eraiiortsif the machine hadup. 

2*5 megabyte of RAM, £ j c fj e g 
ing on thcpage’bcing primea- 
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■ Jim Baker's 
Middle East 
peace tour is 
keeping world's 
focus on this re¬ 
gion. Peace is at 
stake, but while 
Mr Baker seems 
to have made 
some progress 
with the Arabs 
regarding the 
peace confer¬ 
ence, Israel still 
insists on hold¬ 
ing on to the 
land. 

Many wonder If 
the United 
States will make 
use of its Gulf 
experience to 
bring the parties 
to the negotia¬ 
tion table. Oth¬ 
ers believe 
Washington will 
avoid putting 
pressure on Is¬ 
rael, its strategic 
ally. Page 4 


|l INSIDE 


i.Jordan's forgotten 
people, page 3 

■ Axial law 
suspended — again, 
pages 

■ Kuwait frees 
uxpatriates' money, 
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■ Three Rs for the 
Middle East, page 6 
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^TV.guide, page 
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Numismatics 


Unraveling the mystery of ancient coins 


By Helen Alayan 
Special lo the Star 

THOSE WHO believe UiaL coin 
collecting is a boring hobby 
would definitely change their 
mind after meeting with such an 
interesting character as Dr Nayef 
Goussous, the most prominent of 
Jordan's coin collectors. 

Once you enter his home, you 
could easily feel that you are in a 
completely different world. Unu¬ 
sual artifacts from the past and 
present adorn the walls of his 
home. On one hangs a woman's 
traditional headdress and an an¬ 
cestor's ancient walking slick. 
Gliding across die length of an¬ 
other wali is the most enormous 
snake skin one could ever wish 
to see. Another wall is covered 
by a large,' modem three- 
dimensional painting. Venturing 
further into his domain, a daz¬ 
zling display of china proudly 
rests secure behind a gloss- 
fronted cabinet. Artistic lamps 
and lanterns, scattered here and 
incre, augment the feeling thaL 
one has entered a magical place. 

Dr Goussous talks fervently 
about Jus various possessions, 
but only when he is speakino 
about his coin collection dots 
the extent of his love and enthu- 

lyradiire cxtra °roinary tru- ' 

Though the interest in coin 
,ias grown rapidly in 
the rasi 20 years or so, it is by no 
means n new form of study. Col- 



Dr Goussous 

leciing coins is, and has been for 
centuries, a fascinating and 'ac¬ 
tive science and hobby. Actual¬ 
ly, die earliest known coin dates 
all the way back lo around 700 
BC. 

To many, coins are no more 
than pieces of metal that inhabit 
our pockets; mere tokens that 
make our everyday life easier. 
YeL to others, coins arc pieces of 
living history, even the smallest 
of which opens wide doors to 
Ihc worlds of geography, archae¬ 
ology, economics, art and ro¬ 
mance. No wonder then that 
coin collecting is a rapidly grow¬ 
ing hobby. 

So how does one set out to bc- 
comc a coin collector? The great 
majority have drifted into the 

pursuit almost unconsciously. A 
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The First Claw Hotel in 
*i n L man that has a 
Kitchenette in every 
room...! 


_ ' fef66fl!93 

PO. Box 9403-Fax 602*134 
Telex 2388B DAROHJO 

Ideal Residence For 
Exoatrlates and 
—' Businessmen 


Granada Hotel 

Aitilgp Nabli Restaurant; 

Welcome you to a pkas- 
ant ptayand sumptuous 
European* Oriental 
• ’ meals, 

Located in a quiet ^etcea- < 

tralarea^rr’-' »• 
1st circle, )ebel Amman. 
Tek6380Sl & 622617; . 




Friendly Atmosphere 

fflRihab ^ 
restaurant 

at the newly opened 

<fc@ove aw. 

offers anatenslve 
menu In traditional* 
mociem cuisine . 
try rr NOW 

SPECIAL OFFER OP-- 

COMPLEMENTARY 
W1NP F OR LIMITED TIME 
: ‘n&ove'HM.- . 

TB ? 69760l/'2Ai>MtK 




In Jordan . 
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Ahkmh&tlSchool 
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INFORMATION- 

UNIVERSELLES 

LEBEN, Dep. lo/ 
BOX 5647, D. 
8700 Wurzburg, 
Germany 


few have inherited and estab¬ 
lished their own collection, but 
far more collections owe their 
beginning to die assembly of 
miscellaneous coins in a bowl, 
drawer or jar that accumulated 
over the years in many house¬ 
holds. 

Dr Goussous, a numismatist 
(scientific jargon for coin collec¬ 
tor), is deeply engrossed in this 
entrancing hobby. But he insists 
that he is not an investor- 
collector. 

Silting in the comfort of his 
museum-like home. Dr Gous¬ 
sous, a dentist by profession, re¬ 
calls how it ail began. "My ini¬ 
tial interest was not in coins, but 
in precious stones," he says. 
However, after I was shown a 
certain coin by an 
acquaintance, my 
imagination - was 
fired, and I realized 
that every coin has a 
story and a history 
. behind it." Ever 
since then, his love 
for handsome pieces 
of coinage has de¬ 
veloped into a burn¬ 
ing passion that has 
consumed much of 
his lime — and in¬ 
come. 

Talking to him, 
one realizes that 
there is more to nu¬ 
mismatics than 
meets the eye. A col¬ 
lector must not only 
know the historical 
mason for the origin 
of coins, their nature, 
size, shape and metallic 
content, but must also master the 
technical details of coin- 
collecting such as the condition 

UlC purchasc of coins, 
and their care and custody. 

He explains that coins arc not 
ddngs to be bought by dozens qi ■ 

niJ u ^ should he bought 
P ,ecc * whenever the op- 
pwilunity occurs and the nccos- 
saiv funds allow. 

«..,I»i Crc ^ vari °us sources of 
» 9p° n 10 numismatists 
whether they are timid beginners 
or connoisseurs. 

Personally, Dr Goussous ac- 
quires quite a few or his coins 1 
from local dealers. 

cl£i^ r fe’ he gels ^em (in- I 

eluding Arabian coinage) from , 

S i dealers. "It is really dis- ■ 
^ to think th a rw* 

to’buy back our own arti- 
fmS’ p ( J ecc . s of oui ' own heritage 

.togalarly. with various 

organizations arid societies, srich 


as the British Museum nnd deal¬ 
ers in die United Slates, especial¬ 
ly in San Diego and Santa Rosa. 
He also receives up-to-date lists 
and orders some of his col I eel ion 
by post. 

Dr Goussous, whose coins 
have traveled diroughom the 
ages, is baffled by the fact that 
die few local collectors seem to 
be interested in coinage of the Is¬ 
lamic period. "I believe that we 
have le-arpt a lol from previous 
civilizations and cultures. Coins 
have survived lo provide us with 
invaluable information about the 
past, about people who used to 
live long ago, their habits, trndi- 
uons and lifestyles. So why con¬ 
fine one's interest to the coinage 
of one period?," he wonders 


coins with loving cars J 
smiles: 4 


l V-} : - 'VtVW2 








His vast collection is kept in 
what is known as a coin cabinet, 
iiie trays inside reveal such an 

nrrny ll,sU one can- 

riiot help but wonder uIkhii the 

"Tte of lw,K,s l, »y have 
touched, throughout the past 

/Hie designs on some of the 

Sr** 

eiudmg Alexander the Great and 
caliph, and kirn 

fram 11,0 ll,!lur y of 

Si! 1 com P ar W'onls [J in- 
sUinLly capture ihe inlcrcsi and 
admnauon of ihe beholder, 

. uur mmnsmalisl fingers his 


■ smiles; a ge^uM = 

!' [“"'J-" 1 ? 1,1,1 ™nnm the 

l nil 11 "'! iln cvcr -™t3siis J. 
" h K l11 whenever lie haSf 
treasure. "1 «, sil for 

J u, . 4 l c xam i mng niy collect 
; without I eel ing the least of 
dom. Mow could I, whe^ 
1 »»‘l every piece records iZ 

mem in history?" he says 
Me explains thaL somecoit! 
are enveloped in mystery b 
example, certain fair J m 

ones are so worn out that £ 
inscription and date are tS 
discernible. Therefore, they ^ 
main an unsolved mystery unuli 
similar coin is found, bcarinjtifv 
missing parts. ^ 

Dr Goussous docs not liken 
bring up the mundane sit 
jeel of the slagged^ 
cost of coins, yet h 
feels obliged to point w 
Uiat his hobby is to 
ciully exhausting He can 
no longer afford to toy 
any piece he fancies. Not 
only that, but neither can 
lie afford to hold exhibi¬ 
tions. Not to mention ito 
cost of the photographic 
equipment he needs. He 
Inis to pay customs on 
coins he receives by pest. 
Also due to the unreliabil¬ 
ity of the mail, he some¬ 
times 1ms to make long¬ 
distance phone calls to 
dealers, in order to ac- 
quire one specimen or 
another. 

Books on numismatics 
are a valuable source or 
in formal ion lo a coin col¬ 
lector. Dr Goussmis's library, 
worth a small fortune itself, las 
cost a great deal of money. Due 
to the fact that individual-collec¬ 
tors arc financially incapable of 
buying all available Arabian 
coins, he ho|>cs that the govern¬ 
ment will cvcnhiutly realize the 
ini|x>rlance of such a field, and 
someday establish a numismatics 
department, wljosc aim is topic- 
serve an important part of our 
heritage by keeping the relevant 
hooks and the items themselves. 

When asked how much his in¬ 
credibly bcuuuTuI collection was 
worth, he replied "the plcasura 
one gels from this hobby does 
not derive from the market value 
of the coins, but from 
beauty and the pari they have 
played in history." ■ 




Horrific accident 
Jy Saturday after their ° Ur y0Ung Jordaa kn$ 
before bursting into and collid. 
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Jordan's expatriates feel abandoned 


By a Star Staff Writer 

WHILE THE political and mili¬ 
tary aspects of the invasion of 
Kuwait appear to have 

subsided, the human tragedies 
have not. Jordan, which had to 
cope with the sudden influx of 
more than one million foreign 
evacuees fleeing Kuwait and 
Iraq, is now left with the enor¬ 
mous problem of accommodating 
more than t50,000 Jordanian and 
Palestinian expatriates who left 
Kuwait and arc now stranded in 
iheir own country. 

Jordanian and Palestinian expa¬ 
triates in Kuwait, who numbered 
.400,000 before ihe eruption of 
Gulf crisis, returned to Jordan not 
as refugees, but citizens. Accord¬ 
ingly, many of them were not eli¬ 
gible for the assistance and aid 
which international organizations 
afforded other evacuees. The 
tragedy is that most of those who 
returned, crossed into Lhe King¬ 
dom with very few personal be¬ 
longings and hardly any money. 

While much attention was giv¬ 
en to the issue of foreign evacu¬ 
ees, little international concern 
was afforded to reluming Jorda¬ 
nians and Palestinians. But the 
fact of the matter is that the ma¬ 
jority of the 150,000 expatriates 
now in Jordan live under very 
harsh conditions. 

The irony of the matter is that 
less than a year ago, those very 
people were supporting Jordan's 
treasury with an estimated $750 
i million while between $75 mil¬ 
lion 10 $175 million were sent lo 
the occupied Arab territories, 
namely the West Bank and Gaza. 
Most of those expatriates lived a 
comfortable life in Kuwait, 
. where living standards were 
much higher than they arcin Jordan. 


By Hlnd-Lara Mango 

1 Special to The Star 

UNTIL THE middle of this 

• of least 17 convoys, carry¬ 
ing about 4000 tonnes of goods, 

• nave been sent to Iraq from the 
international Committee of the 
Red Cross (ICRC) in coordina- 

; Uon with the National Red Cross 
2™ Crescent Societies. 

• Jrcm early March until April, 
Donations have been contributed 
as several countries and individ- 
uais have sent various goods to 
Jq. For Instance, His Royal 
™giyiess Crown Prince Hassan 

'• " 8 . s donated one tonne of medi- 
: su PpUcs, Sweden also sent 3 
; of medical aid and 30 
; ™ n *pf tents, trucks and trail- 
? 51 Bnd ground sheets. In addi- 

• K’S 1 ! 1 ? 1 help,. Morocco 

: aSJS 3 ? 1 “■“■a* k*y food 

, JJMby bottles.Britain andTu- 
“ E?n. h ? w “"tributed medical 
r to Iraq as well. 

r mi?Priority, stx>kes- 
,» Schm?I ICR 9 in Jordan, Michel 
obte dcr . sald "the Committee's 

E Spu - 10 proIect civillans 
I SIS 01 s case u b th e lra q l 

E as people in 

regions.*!^ also 
;■ mav i2*pj!? alevcr civilians 
ly live^ 80 on wit h their dai- 

1 given to hospitals 

,, 5 jJ^orphanages > in Baghdad, 
jjtooder is quite happy with 
!■BSf f team of 128 del-» 
■tere htoludes 39 mem- 

.has 

^ ^^.ai least 1 350 


In contrast, most expatriates 
can barely eke out a living in Jor¬ 
dan after they had lost their only 
means of income and are still un¬ 
able to reclaim their possession 
and savings in Kuwait. For exam¬ 
ple, a whole family may now be 
living in a veranda with a Jor¬ 
danian relative. Others, who are 
not so lucky arc living in their 
cars. 

Because of the difficult eco¬ 
nomic condition in Jordan, the 
government is still unable to pro¬ 
vide adequate assistance to the 
returning expatriates. 

The Committee for Aiding Jor¬ 
danian and Palestinian Expatri¬ 
ates is a private charitable com¬ 
mittee, whose aim is to speak on 
behalf of returning expatriates 
and provide them with the assis¬ 
tance they are badly in need of. 
The committee's Chairman Mr 
Mohammad Ayiash Melhcm, 
told The Star that "faced with 
this difficult situation, a group of 
expatriates who wanted lo help, 
first had to find a legal cover un¬ 
der which they can work and ex¬ 
tend help." 

In the beginning, the group 
thought of forming a philanthrop¬ 
ic society, but discovered that it ap¬ 
plied only to a settled community 
and not lo a scattered one. The 
group later applied to the General 
Union of Voluntary Societies 
(GUVS), iii order to provide 
them with the necessary legal 
cover under which they could op¬ 
erate. GUVS accepted their ap¬ 
plication and today the commit¬ 
tee, which consists of ten 
members — six expatriates and 
four from the executive commit¬ 
tee of GUVS, has adopted the ex¬ 
patriates' cause in every aspect. 

One of the first things the com¬ 
mittee did was to submit to the 






Jordanian expatriates: Theforgotton victims of the Gulf crisis 


Parliament and to different gov¬ 
ernment ministers a request that 
expatriates be exempted from 
customs on their cars and person¬ 
al belongings. The government 
agreed to their request, although 
its decision was not retroactive 
and did not allow (hose who had 
already paid to get back their 
money. 

Mr Melhem said that another 
difficulty that arose was the 
problem of duty on expatriates' 
cars. After approaching the au¬ 
thorities, the government decided 
lo postpone repatriation of cars 
until the crisis was over, or a 
suitable solution is found. 

Mr Melhem said that in con¬ 
trast to popular thinking, only 10 
per cent of returning expatriates 
arc living under acceptable con¬ 
ditions. He estimated that at least 
35 per cent of those who re¬ 
turned had no bank deposits in 
Kuwait. This group, he said, con¬ 
sisted mainly of blue-collar 
workers, who used to earn on av¬ 
erage of KD 150 monthly, remit¬ 
ting about KD 25 monthly to ei¬ 
ther Jordan or the occupied 
territories. Mr Melhem, who is 


an activist in Amnesty Interna¬ 
tional (Al) of London, said that 
this same group, which until 2 
August of last year was able to 
fully support itself, was now ful¬ 
ly dependent on their relatives 
for their livelihood. 

Mr Melhem said that the re¬ 
maining 55 per cent had bank de¬ 
posits of various amounts. "We 
believe that this large group will 
eventually join the second group 
of dependents and lime will 
come when they too will spend 
all their savings," said he. 

He added that the committee 
storied its work by trying to raise 
donations through non- govern¬ 
mental organizations (NGOs) 
like the International Rescue 
Committee, which paid $5000, 
and an Indian humanitarian 
group which donated 160 parcels 
of food. "I say the aid was not 
compensative because we esti¬ 
mated lhal we have about 
60,.000 families lo look after, 1 ' 
Mr Melhem said. The most “be¬ 
nevolent" donations came from 
the Middle East Council of 
Churches (MECC) directly to the 
families of the expatriates, and 


cr efforts ore being put In Iraq 
appear very minor when viewing 
the situation from a broader per¬ 
spective. Shroeder adds that the 
sanitation team which was sent 
to Iraq has been able to mend the 
drinking water system, so os to 
provide for the basic needs-of 
the population in Baghdad. 

Similar aid has been extended 
to southern Iraq. Six storage 
tanks, each with a capacity of 
70,000 liters, are distributing wa¬ 
ter to the people via distribution 
ramps. The aim is lo provide in¬ 
dividuals with a minimum of 
two titers of potable water every 
day. 

The ICRC has opened a sub¬ 
delegation at Basra as there are 
dangerous signs of epidemics 
spreading there due to the lack 
of clean drinking water. City 
hospitals have been able to re¬ 
ceive water since early March, 
however, Schroeder explained 
that "morbidity and mortality 
rates arc increasing, and there 
are many incidents of childhood 
diarrhea which cause death with¬ 
in hours." ICRC repprts indicate 
that there.are basic food shortage 
. es. Even though some items such 
as flour are still available, they 
are sold at very high prices. 

The ICRC has distributed 70 

tonnes of tiquefied chlorine and . 
alumiqum sulfate to the Public ! 
Distribution Network in Iraq. 
Now five! mobile generators are 
respOnsfcle for (he pumping at 
60 sewage stations that get rid of 
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Red Cross relief convoys making their way to Iraq's villages 


waste water. 

For the duration of three 
months, ihe Committee will be 
providing approximately 

100,000 people from northern 
Iraq with medical help. 

For practical reasons the ICRC 
has divided Iraq into five areas. 
The first area embodies Bagh¬ 
dad, Ramadi, Tikrit and Baqu- 
bah. Najaf, Karbala, Hiliah, Al 
Hayy arid Ammarah make up the 
second region. Nasiriyah, Basrah 
and Northern Iraq constitute the 
third, fourth and fifih areas re¬ 
spectively. Each territory will re¬ 
ceive water treatment plants and 
medical help. The latter entails 
two field nurses, one 'experi¬ 
enced piedical coordinator, one 
epidemiologist and ope . medical 
administratpr. 

Relief has also been extended 


to countries directly affected by 
the Gulf war. In cooperation 
with the Iranian Red Crescent 
Society, the Iraqi Committee set 
up camps early in the month to 
accommodate the 60,000 refu¬ 
gees at the border. According to 
a study carried out by an IuRC 


not through the committee. Mel¬ 
hem estimated that MECC dis¬ 
tributed $3 million worth in dona- . 
lions alone. 

Mr Melhcm, who got his law 
degree from London in 1951, 
added llifll the second target for 
the committee were financial in¬ 
stitutions. “Here again we re¬ 
ceived JD 5000 from the Arab 
Bank, Islamic Bank, Jordan In¬ 
vestment and Finance Bank, plus 
JD 3000 from the Kuwaiti Jorda¬ 
nian Bank, JD 1000 from the 
Arab Insurance Company, In ad¬ 
dition to some donations form in¬ 
dividuals who used to work in 
Kuwait." 

A third source of donations was 
foreign and international institu¬ 
tions including embassies, most 
of which said that they had al¬ 
ready made generous contribu¬ 
tions to the government. "We 
hope that the government will 
help in this respect, and we un¬ 
derstand that the issue is under 
consideration by them," Mr Mel¬ 
hcm said. 

Mr Melhem estimates the cost 
of caring for the needs of Jordan's 
expatriates at JD 7 million 
monthly. Until now the commit¬ 
tee has received only 4 per cent 
of its needs. 

Mr Melhem, who is a fellow of 
the Chartered Institution of Arbi¬ 
trators in London, said that the 
committee furnishes an applicant 
family with JD 50 paid once 
only. He added that all payments 
and withdrawals arc made from 
account number 55080-9-500 in 
the Arab Bank, Abdely branch. 
Mr Melhem asserted that the 
committees funds arc Audited by 
GUVS. ■ 


team, 400,000 Iraqi refugees are 
expected to have already arrived 
in Iran. 

About 1,800 Iraqi prisoners of 
war ore currently bcin| visited in 
Turkey by representatives of the 
ICRC. Talks arc underway con¬ 
cerning Kurdish refugees and 
displaced civilians there. Food, 
shelter and medical aid are now 
being given to some 200,000 
Kurdish refugees in northern 
Iran. 

. In Jordan, seven delegates are 
responsible for the transfer, of 
supplies to Iraq. Almost 40,000 
Iraqi prisoners of war have been 
repatriated from Saudi Arabia. In 
Kuwait, the ICRC lias been busy : 
tracing missing people and visit¬ 
ing prisoners of war. 

In order to fulfill all of its du¬ 
ties, the ICRC is launching a 
fund raising campaign for the 
amount of 104 million Swiss 
francs. I Is operational budget for 
the moment amounts to 188 mil¬ 
lion Swiss francs, arid already; 
donations have arrived totaling 
84 million Swiss francs. ■ 
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Pursuing the cause of precious peao 

Will Baker's shuttle diplomacy succeed in reconciling the 
d ispu tant parties to the Arab-Israeli conflict ? 


By a Star Staff Writer 

THE WHEELS of peace arc roll¬ 
ing. Or are they? Tliis is liic mil¬ 
lion dollar question that lingers 
in the minds of Jordanians, Pal¬ 
estinians and many other Arabs 
throughout the Arab world. Only 
few weeks after the tragic end of 
the Gulf War, America's chief of 
diplomacy, Secretary of State 
James Baker, is traveling the 
Middle East for the third time in 
the span of one month, seeking a 
common ground to convene a 
peace conference to settle the 
Arab-lsracli conflict. 

Mr Baker's third tour of the re¬ 
gion has included Jordan, a 
country which was not on his 
itinerary during his first visit in 
March. 

The secretary's shuttle diplo¬ 
macy, bringing back to memory 
Henry Kissinger's mediation ef¬ 
forts during the seventies, has so 
for generated much debate about 
the prospects of on American- 
brokered pence settlement in the 
post-Gulf War Middle EasL 

Mr Baker was cautious during 
his visit to Aqaba on Friday, 
where he met with His Majesty 
King Hussein and senior Jorda¬ 
nian officials, not to reveal much 
about the results of his talks with 
both Israeli and Palestinian per¬ 
sonalities during his visit to Is¬ 
rael and occupied Jerusalem last 
week. In Aqaba, Mr Baker reit¬ 
erated that it was not the inten¬ 
tion of his government to impose 
peace. "No one can (impose 
peace)," the secretary said. He 
added that it was his hope to 
urge all parties concerned to 
"create and develop a peace pro¬ 
cess that could work." 

Developing a peace process 
that could work is precisely the 
challenge Mr Baker is dealing 
with. Jordan, while not rejecting 
( lhe American proposal or hold¬ 
ing a‘regional conference, as 
‘proposed by Mr Baker and ac¬ 
cepted, in principle, by the Israe¬ 
lis, has reiterated in a statement 
to the press by Foreign Minister 
Taher Al Masri, on Monday, that 
the principle of Iaiid for peace 
constitutes the base of any peace - 
.process in the Middle East. He 
said thaL Jordan insists on carry¬ 
ing out Security Council resolu¬ 
tions 242 and 338, and Israel's 



King Hussein greets Secteraty Baker in Aqaba on Friday 


withdrawal from the occupied 
Arab territories. 

The Israelis havd made con¬ 
flicting statements about their 
position on the principle of "land 
for peace". But Israeli Prime 
Minister Yitzhak Shamir is re¬ 
ported to have "assured" Israeli 
settlers and conservative party 
members on Monday that Israel. 
has no Intention of carrying out 
any policy exchanging land for 
peace. The following day, Sha¬ 
mir was more precise when he 
rejected any proposal to return 
the Golan Heights to Syria. 

In addition to convincing Israel 
to accept the principle of with¬ 
drawal,. Mr Baker is finding it 
extremely difficult to convince 


the Israelis to accept to negotiate 
with a Palestinian delegation, at 
the proposed regional confer¬ 
ence, particularly if the delega¬ 
tion Included Palestinians who 
reside in Jerusalem. Israel is also 
concerned about possible Euro¬ 
pean and UN attendance of the 
conference. Mr Baker, who is re¬ 
ported to have delivered ques¬ 
tions related to the functional 
role of the conference, Palestini¬ 
an representation -and UN and 
EC attendance, will be reluming 
to Israel during the coming days 
to be informed of Israel's stand 
on the regional peace confer¬ 
ence. 

At the moment the regional 
conference proposal, which re- 
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places the international confer¬ 
ence, which lias become "an 
anathema" for Israel according 
to Mr Baker, has been accepted 
in principle by Cairo, Damascus, 
Amman and Palestinian dignitar¬ 
ies in the occupied territories, 
each for a special reason and in a 
special format. Palestinian sourc¬ 
es in East Jerusalem said that the 
term conference was used during 
a meeting between Mr Baker and 
three Palestinian figures. During 
the meeting on Friday morning, 
Palestinian activist Faisal Al 
Husscini, told reporters that he 
and the other two personalities 
"were cautiously optimistic", 
Husscini said the meeting had 
"touched on substance rather 
than slogans." 

On llie other hand, Mr Baker 
talked about self-rule being an 
anathema for the Palestinians. 
Instead, the Americans arc talk¬ 
ing about something that is 
slightly more than self-rule but 
falls short of statehood. An inter¬ 
im self-governing arrangement 
to bo followed by some sort of a 
phase, to settle the future of the 
occupied territories on perma¬ 
nent basis, is said to have been 
accepted by Palestinian figures, 
but officially the PLO still ac¬ 
cuses the Americans of deliber¬ 
ately by-passing them and insists 
on holding an international 
peace conference under liic aegis 
of the United Nations. 

At this stage it is difficult to 
determine where the peace pro¬ 
cess is heading. For instance, if 
ihc Israelis continue to reject any 
territorial settlement with the Ar¬ 
abs, it is doubtful that the "con¬ 
ference" will be convened this 
summer, if ever. The same out¬ 
come is likely to occur if the Is¬ 
raelis continue to put pre¬ 
conditions, such as the composi¬ 
tion of the proposed Palestinian 
delegation and its Inclusion into 
a joint delegation with Jordan, or 
as part of a larger Arab delega¬ 
tion. 

Diplomatic observers in Am¬ 
man have confirmed that the 
PLO leadership is following 
closely the Palestinian-American 
contacts, and is coordinating 
with Palestinian figures in the 
occupied territories. While pub¬ 
licly insisting on the internation¬ 
al. conference, one Palestinian 
source said that the PLO leader¬ 
ship's meeting in Tunis, this 
week, has studied "with interest'' 
the recent American proposals 
and the "encouraging"* results of 
the latest Palestinian meeting 
• with Mr Baker. . 

■ The Americans, on 1 the other 

■ hand, are keen oiv gaining 
ground towards a comprehensive 
peace settiemem in the region, in 
the aftermath of (he bloody war 
in the Gulf. The Bush adminis¬ 
tration. is careful not to be seen 
as ignoring the dire needs of the 
Middle East for peace after 1 its 
military triumph in the Gulf, 
Some Arab skeptic* believe that 
the Americans will sdon be re- 
minded that Israel is not Iraq, 

■ and that it . will take much more 

" tiQl^ Ao bring them to, the nego- 
!;■ tinting table, even if the. names' 

1! ■ ■' u'r ■■ 


• Baker's ten-hour loq 
meeting with Syria 
President Hafez Al As¬ 
sad in Damascus N 
Tuesday, and his suddra 
decision to fly Wednes¬ 
day to Moscow to raret 
with Soviet Foreign - t 
Minister Alexander . 
Bessmertnykh before rt< . 
turning to Israel, hare 
inflamed the speculation 
fever regarding the , 

prospects of the US Set* ; 

rclary of State 
mission In the Middle , 
East. i. 

Mr Baker had on | 
Monday failed to con¬ 
vince the Saudis to Job ■ 
the proposed peace con¬ 
ference. Saudi Arabia, 
on Tuesday, reiterated 
its support for an tide- 
pendent Palestinian 
state in the occupied ter¬ 
ritories, including mw 
J erusalem. .. 

'flic Israelis position 
on the Baker prop«» 
will be made available to 
the US secretary tfbjJ 
he returns to Israel o 
Thursday. Israeli oj 
rials said that Washing¬ 
ton supports Israel's** 
lection of the Palestine* 
state, while debate ca¬ 
ters on the issue of «■ 
changing land for peaff- 

and descriptions of ibe coj 
ence have been changetL . 
essence of peace in Mo 
East is the Israeli wraj* 
from the occupied 
said one Jordanian of new ■ 
Arabs may be persuaded w 
old cliches and taboos, 
before the Israelis do IM.JT 
Still, the Americans W 
misinterpreted Arab reacaj 
their peace campaign. 
Saudis, and,other GuW 
are eager to see the 
problem solved m any ww 
sible, Jordan, Syria and 
are more than caution w*. 
ebrnmodating, the Meg 
"Jl is the Palestinians, 
ly those; in the occupied 
who must accept the pre^, 
mulas," said a Jordanian F 
: clan. "No Arab country^ 
jon bding accused of jjgj 
out the iPnlestinians. TOw 
be involved in any (peflh. 
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Truckers accuse 
ministry of wrecking 
their sector 

Axial law is suspended — again! 
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Trucks queuing in Aqaba: Difficult times 


AMMAN (Star) — A number of 
Jordanian truckers have ex¬ 
pressed their displeasure with 
the Ministry of Transport and 
Communication's latest decision 
to freeze the controversial axial 
law (number 36) until IS May 
and introduce a tariff system on 
the hauling of commodities from 
Amman and Aqaba to Iraq. 

Tracking sources have said 
that while the latest measures arc 
meant to facilitate the transporta¬ 
tion of goods, mainly food and 
other perishables, truckers on the 
other hand, believe otherwise. 
The President of Truck-owners 
Society, Mr Qascm Al Saob, 
said (hat according to the axial 
law, the 20-lon trucks were per¬ 
muted to charge JD 18 per ton, 
while the new measure jicrmils 
truckers to carry maximum loads 


at a lesser fee CjD 13)- 

Thc latest measure is one of 
many conflicting ones which the' 
Ministry of Transport had adopt¬ 
ed and then dropped during the 
post year. Truckers claim that 
the latest measure constitutes a 
new obstacle for the Jordanian 
trucking companies. The truck¬ 
ing sector now employs 7000 
trucks. Another 6000 trucks 
were made idle as a result of tho 
Gulf crisis. 

For a better grasp of the size of 
the dilemma here is a list of reg¬ 
ulations, which the ministry had 
issued in 1991 alone, and their 
impact on the tracking industry: 

On 1 January the ministry 
stressed the importance of abid¬ 
ing by law number 36 concern¬ 
ing the cutting down on loads to 
no more than 55 per cent or pre¬ 


Kuwait frees expats funds 

KD 4000 to be paid on monthly basis 

A1 h I d^i N ■^ tar ^ — Jordanian to both Jordanian banks and cx- 
JJW Palestinian expatriates who pairintcs who have accounts in 
e I Kuwait alter August, 2, 1990 Kuwaiti banks. 

now allowed to withdraw a Transaction period will be two 
sum of Kuwaiti Dinar (KD) 4000 weeks, while the amounts with- 
wruch equals $13,500 on month- drawn will be in sterling or dol¬ 
ly rases. jar. The Kuwaiti government 

Ajnumbmr of Jordanian banks, will not deduct funds which 
jjP^ually, the Arab Bank, the were withdrawn during the Iraqi 
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Housing Bank, Jordan-Kuwait 

fi rL“W l . rcce * v ‘ n 8 clients to 
jin special forms issued by the 
Kuwait National Bank. These 

S ^ then sent back to Ku¬ 
wait for approval. 

Jor danian banks made 
extensive contacts with their Ku- 

fa«i-»^ 0Unler F arts 10 en surc such 
unities to tho expatriates, csti- 
ated-ai 150,000 now in Jordon. 

seni o „ Kuv ! flil Nali onal Bank 
number of communiques 


occupation. 

Furthermore, it will offer inter¬ 
est on funds for the duration of 
the Iraqi occupation. The holder 
of Ihe account will be charged 
$40 as commission by the Ku¬ 
waiti bank and a similar amount 
will be charged by the local 
bank. 

Kuwaiti banks have requested 
that no publicity should accom¬ 
pany the freeing of expartiatc 
funis. ■ 


Deposit Rates 


Ehro-deposit rates: 

. US DEM 

6.1/8 9.00 

12 ; 5-3/16 9.1/8 

;3rh°. 6J/4 9J/16 

bear 5,11/16 9218 


STG 

11.15/16 

11-3/4 

113/4 

113/8 

11.7/16 


SFR 

8.1/2 

8.1/2 

8.5/16 

8.1/16 

8.00 


In ', 6,7/8 9,7/16 11,7/16 7,68 8,00 
SaWn^? krates (Jordan): 

Call accounts 8.25%, 1 week 8.25%, 
9.50% 2 mon,hs 8 - 75% , 3 months 9.00%, I year 

funding rate (AAA) 12.75%. 

USTi£ff,l , STO YEN CAN FFR 

'houtoM? 71 : Mfi90/0 ° LTOIWS 138.60/67 1.1576/815.9310/30 
Amman Bank for Investment. Tel: 642701 
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vious loads (according to regula¬ 
tion 90/1985), Truckers had to 
introduce technical amendments 
to their vehicles to meet the new 
demands. Some had to empty ex¬ 
cess load from the vehicle itself 
so as to be able to carry the max¬ 
imum load permitted. This cost 
each trucker anywhere from ID 
85 to JD 1300. 

On 13 April 1991, the imple¬ 
mentation of the axial law was 
put off for a whole month, after 
a circulation by the general di¬ 
rector of ports, executing the or¬ 
ders of the minister of transpor¬ 
tation and communication. 

On 14 April, the minister de¬ 
cided to do away with the latest 
tariff and revert to a previous tar¬ 
iff. Returning to the old tariff 
meant that truckers were now 
unable to meet their operational 
expenses. The tariff was JD 13.5 
per ton for the Aqaba-Baghdad 
route (1981 prices). Bui the 
same tariff was reduced to JD 
11.5 in 1983, adjusted again to 
JD 13 in 1988, in spite of the de¬ 
valuation of the dinar by 38 per 
cent of its value and the sky¬ 
rocketing prices of oil, spare 
parts, tires coupled with the in¬ 
crease in shipping insurance pre¬ 
miums. 

On 9 April, new regulations 
were issued by the Ports Author¬ 
ity, which excluded some over¬ 
land transporters from queuing 
for their turn al the port and ex¬ 
empted them from abiding to the 
axial law. This resulted in chaos 
and in accusations by truckers of 
unfair and unequal treatment. 

Trucking sources have bitterly 
criticized the ministry's inability 
to slick to one policy. They said 
changing the reg urn lions only 
months alter truckers spent for¬ 
tunes to adjust their vehicle to 
meet the technical standards re¬ 
quested by axial law number 36, 
along with abandoning the tariff 
system, resulted in the problems 
which the transport sector is fac- 
ingtixlay. 

This is confirmed by the Di¬ 
rector General of liic Oddi Al 
Nnbcr Transportation Company, 
Mr Samccr Al Nabcr who says 
"the recent decisions have cost 
the company exorbitant figures... 
lust to ndjust our trucks accord¬ 
ing to what law 36 demanded." 

Al Nabcr complained that can¬ 
celling the tariff had made these 
companies unable to plan ahead 
and calculate their cost and con¬ 
fuses even the foreign shipper. 
As a result, he said, his company 
had suffered heavy losses. ■ 
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Humanitarian aid from Taiwan 

• A FURTHER shipment of humanitarian aid presented by Taiwan 
to Jordan has arrived to Aqaba Wednesday on board the Vessel "Ken 
Gale". The shipment consists of 15,000 metric tons of polished white 
rice in 300,000 bags worth $6 million and 60,000 woolen blankets 
worth $2.5 million. 

This aid had been pledged to Jordan during the Gulf crisis, on Tai¬ 
wan's own initiative and in view of difficulties encountered by Jordan 
due to the flow of refugees and the* economic sanctions imposed on 
Iraq by the United Nations, 

Taiwan has already donated $1.5 million to the Expatriates Welfare 
Committee in September of last year, making the total amount of hu¬ 
manitarian aid donated, $10 million. 

Financial aid worth $10 million was also granted to Jordan in No¬ 
vember 1990 to support of the Jordanian economy. 

ICA makes record profit 

• THE BOARD of Directors of the Industrial Commercial Agricul¬ 
tural Company (ICA) has decided to distribute 15 per cent of the par 
value of the company's share. 

The company's net profits for 1990 were JD1,969,639 com¬ 
pared to JD 540,738 achieved in 1989. 

After covering losses from previous years, disposable profits 
amounted to JD 1,774,000, distributed as follows: JD 393,100 for 
voluntary reserves, JD19,600 for scientific research and development, 
JD19,600 for universities fees, JD 500,000 income tax allowance, 
JD150,000 for other obligations allowance, JD 45,000 Board of Di¬ 
rectors reward, and JD 519,800 as dividends paid to shareholders. Fi¬ 
nally JD 125,800 were allocated for retained earnings. 

The company's annual report showed that in spile or the negative 
effects the Gulf crisis hnd on the Jordanian economy, the company's 
total production increased from 12,572 tons in 1989 to 19,068 in 
1990, an increase of 51.7 per cent. 

Furthermore, the company's sales jumped from JD 9.2 million in 
1989 to JD14.5 million in 1990, an increase of 56.3 per cent, while 
Lhc company lowered its production costs, renewed and developed its 
machinery. It also improved the quality of the products, and diversi¬ 
fied its production line. 

ICA, which was established in 1961, has an authorized capital of 
JD 5 million, and a subscribed and paid in capital of JD3.46 million. 

Tour operators, tourists on visit.to Jordan 

• A DELEGATION of 40 foreign journalists and 35 French lour op¬ 
erators arrived in Amman on Sunday. The operators left for Aqaba on 
Wednesday after spending two days in Amman, and are expected to 
spend a week In liic South of Jordan. 

On liic other hand, a group of Finnish tourists arc expected to arrive 
in Aqaba on Saturday, and an Italian group consisting of 100 tourists 
will visit tho country on the 19ti> of next month. 

RJ appoints two VPs 

• MR ZUHEIR Dahman has rejoined the stafT of Royal Jordanian 
(RJ) os vice-president to the executive president for management and 
personnel. RJ made the announcement this week. 

Mr Dahman, wlio had served RJ for 18 years, worked in the private 
sector for some time before being re-appointed by RJ's Executive 
President Mr Husam Abu Ghazaleh. 

RJ also announced the appointment of Dr Majdi Sabri as vice- 
president to the general manager for commercial affairs. Mr Sabri has 
assumed his office on 21 April. 
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Our Say 


Freeing the peace process 

■»<nips 

€ m M s ™™* no 

nnMt'hSS WC a f pl{ ! u ? ^ Bak e r 's efforts to free the peace process and 
?nnH^.^ Ck {? the TJ ^ hl . track > we have to remind him that while he k 
Shp 8 ^is nc g 9 ^ations in various world capitals, Israel is makine 

l - *** up ^onal Arab landfor^ewklTsenle? 
ments, effectively creating new facts on the ground. 

ieen m this perspective, one wonders how lone it will take Mr Raw 
and mde«l the Bush administration, to tcafce tha® whhe “bs mt 

mmm 

never befauhe expense of subs?ance**A ** *“■ ^ould 

international™ aefconfS ^^^? conference, instead of an 

mto™^ 

XKUeS tim?‘into a^photo^^"° f le ® 

■ 

. gcrfonZo^felhesXrf^ace Ca ^“ e - t 0f T 6 ^*Israel'shun- 

logic region ofthe world^Bu/afthe same SSe ? this Stra_ 

serve the,cause of tiue ocace in th* «!!£? , Uluted States must 

tries in this region^ will benefit from liSv * . a j^ on g with all coun¬ 

cycle of violence« th « " another 
ther instability across the area ■■ ° - WP Cd mtones leadm 8 to fur- 
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on Israel, or he may pack up and leave!l£ . y im Pose peace 



By Zbigniew Brzezinski 


THOUGH I still think that punitive sanc- 
uons would have better served America's 
long-term interests, clearly the military 
victory over Iraq was easier than expect¬ 
ed. However, there is a growing — but 
still avoidable — risk that the war may 
come to be seen as having precipitated a 
geopolitical disaster and a moral dis¬ 
grace. 

The increasingly messy aftermath of 
the war gives nse to two central ques- 
uons: What are the principal benefits and 
debits of our triumph? What are the im¬ 
mediate and longer-range implications 
for subsequent US policy? 

The benefits are undeniably impressive. 
PS* a blatant act of aggression was re¬ 
buffed and punished. An important politi¬ 
cal and even legal point, central to inter¬ 
national decency, was reaffirmed: That 
die community of nations will not tolcr- 
ate the brutal use of force by one slate 
against another. 

fJtfuJli H S ? lilit ? y P° wer is bence- 
imh likely to be taken more seriously. 

ofih P m°S 311(1 strategic virtuosity 
“ Romance, as well 

ht nl h 2P ® y ° f I f sonal ^termination 
r ^ V5, dec 18 “takers, is bound to have 
MjjUtpg eff ect even as far away as 
North Korea, a dictatorship reputed io be 
nttclear weapons or its own. 

^ ast “d (Persian) 
ates clearly an American 

/5-ab re»im P /, I S"? 0ranC0 ' Pro-American 
Arab regimes feel mpre secure; so docs 

Sd? ** 10 oil is not°in 

AmSbt die .^°. viel Union, until recently 
Amenca s principal rival in the Middle 

& redSj.l?'i nlS f" d puipose has now 
s^ciaS I " gely 10 "• SM “ a of n 

nonroqucncos 
KrL a . placed on the scales First 
r™ ^ Imm ? diate re 8ional beneficial 
■of Iraq's downfall has teen Iran S 

■?£P**9 * 10 the US and to aBs 

SSSwSEm 

potentially is a source of new instabili- 
J3?d!L , E5. l, .5W *0 the 


moral issues. The war was presets 
*0 P“ bl, n as a "just war," madenecraw 
both by the immorality of Saddam Hosa! 
m s action and by the scale of the threat he 
posed. He was portrayed as if he were » 
other Hitler, menacing the whole world 
in fact, he turned out to have been much 
more like Mussolini. 

And that raises the moral question of the 
proportionality of response. US spoke- 
men repeatedly staled that the objective 
was not the destruction of Iraq and that 
the enemy was Mr Hussein and not the 
Iraqi people. However, the air assault 
against Iraq was heavily directed, doubt¬ 
less for military reasons, at its ability to 
operate as a modem society, with adverse 
consequences for the well-being of inno¬ 
cent people. 

This conclusion emerges starkly from 
die report submitted to the UN by the 
Finnish head of a special investigative 
mission, Marti Ahtissari. It itemizes the 
destruction of nonmilitary targets. Some 
90 per cent of the industrial labour force 
has been deprived of work and income; 
the country’s "sole laboratory producing 
veterinary vaccines" was destroyed by 
bombing; so were its "seed warehouses," 
with "all stocks of potatoes and vegetable 
seeds," thereby placing in jeopardy sea¬ 
sonal planting. Because of the deliberate 

(Inslmrlinn nf nlnnla and AlhpT 
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causing a shortage of water and forcii 
the population to roly on contaminab 
water supply. "AH modem communic 
dons systems have been destroyed," etc. 

The mission concluded that the popuj 
don faced "a catastrophe" from epidemi 
and undernourishment, unless relief w, 
forthcoming. 

The human misery produced by the w 
has subsequently been compounded bv il 
abortive Shi'iie and Kurdish revolts. Obv 
ously (though naively) coundng on Arne 
ican support, the uprisings have been r 
pressed with massive force and brutal 11 
The resulting flight of the Kurds tbf 
created further suffering, with the Kurt 
subjected to deaths and deprivations on 
shocking scale. 



IwwlBlntheprf.o, J 

e may need more than ■ conduct rfdf lhe 
Iroose to impose peace t , 

.. The last co nsideration raises sensitive 


wai s ucncuts ana aeons, u raises uw j 
sibility that the war may have been a c 
sicql case of an under-reaction to eai 
signs of Mr Hussein’s aggressiveness 
later prompted an over-reaction to 
eventual act of aggression, This o? 
reaction may have prompted what mi 
be deemed in moral terminology 
disproportionate" response. 

• 11 rs important to raise this troubling 
sue, especially given the emphasis on 
idea of the "just war" and the delibe 
evocation of Churchillian symbols 
rhetoric to gain public support The far 

Continued on pag 
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By Dr As'ad Abdul Rahman 

■runSE WHO believe that the opposition 
1 Kuwait is a novel or marginal move- 
SSatcd from its Arab and Islamic 
surroundings are totally mistaken It is 
alsoa grave sin to believe that the- kuwai- 
foprosition relumed home atop an 
American tank"- as has been said. We 
Jfeht have differed with some of its sym- 
5 in the past, but differences of opin- 
Z arc something, while false accusa¬ 
ls are a completely different thing. 
Like the Jordanian and the PLO stands, 
to views of the Kuwaiti opposition were 
both grossly misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. 

Historical background 

What, then, are the forces that make up 
the Kuwaiti opposition. What is its histo¬ 
ry and its positions in the last Gulf crisis? 
Md what are its scopes and its future? 
Chronologically speaking, the roots of the 
Kuwaiti opposition can be traced back to 
lhe early twenties of Lhis century. The 
main high-ranking individuals and 
wealthy merchants of the pre-oil semi- 
urban semi-bedouin Kuwaiti society 
namely, At Sagrs, A1 Adasani’s, A1 Nisfs, 

Al Qaiamis, A! Ghariims and others used 
io finance the activities of the ruling fam¬ 
ily. This unwritten understanding be¬ 
tween Kuwait's large families and Al Sa- 
bahs continued as long as each party 
recognised and honoured the limits of its 
authority. 

When such limits were transgressed by 
the ruling family, particularly since the 
reign of Mubarck Al Kabecr, their loyally 
to the emir began to flounder, and in 
1921 they led a popular uprising against 
what they believed was an increasing dic¬ 
tatorial trend on the part of the ruling 
family. In its essence, the movement was 
constitutional and demanded, among oth¬ 
er things, the setting up of a consultative 
assembly (Majlis Shura). Succumbing to 
pressure, the then Sheikh Ahmed agreed 
to set up such an assembly, but in fact il 
I had no real constitutional powers. 

I This movement was a prelude to a more 
genuine and vigorous movement: The 
| National Bloc which was established in 
I 1938, Among other constitutional dc- 
: mands, the Bloc demanded limiting iin- 
i migration into Kuwait to Arab nationals 
only. The Bloc succeeded in 1938 in set¬ 
ting up a ’'Constituent Assembly" with 
wide legislative and executive powers. As 
expected, this constitutional victory was • 
short-lived, and the Assembly was dis¬ 
solved within less than two years of its 
formation and was replaced by a "Majlis 
Shura', which was nothing more than a 
facade for the dictatorial poweis of the 
emir. 

Democratic opposition 

The nascent democratic movements of 
E e S?_ t W d ? s and Lillies of this ccn- 
; ““V bore fruit in the early sixties, when 
“Jj-Mstititem Assembly of independent 

wait was established and was followed 

hLuL- Uons 10 to* National Assem- 
■yjeading to the Constitution of 1962, 

■ wig the members of the new parlia- 
: naHftJJ 06 a s® 1 *!! but highly effective 
' menf^ 8 I?fPi d,e ^b National Move- 


Salient features of the 
battle for democracy 
in Kuwait 


Kuwait’s struggling government : 

Continuing turmoil may weaken control by ruling Sabah 
family. New government of 20 ministers has been 
rejected by opposition, which demands Immediate 
elections. The emir may resort to suppression to | -41- 

protect his powers 


Executive branch 


Emir (Sheik Jaber Al Ahmad Al Sabah; chosen in 1977 by' 
ruling family; rules for life) 


Prime minister (Crown 
Prince Sheik Saad Al . 
Abdullah Al Salim Al 
Sabah; appointed by 
emir; resigned March 
20 ) 


Former Council of 
Ministers (Nine of 22 
ministers were from Sabah 
family; appointed by emir 
with prime minister’s 
recommendation; resigned 
in March). New cabinet was 
formed on Sunday. 
Opposition rejected it. 


National Aasambly (Dissolved by emir In 1986) 

B 50 elected to four-year terms 

■ Under 1962 constitution, only literate adult male Kuwaiti 
citizens could vote (under 10% of population); actions were 
subject to approval by emir 


so violently on 2 August 1990, Kuwait 
had no functional parliament (after its 
dissolution in 1986), and the conflict be- 


nayyis, Abdullah Al Nccbori and Ahmad 
Al Nafisi. 

b) The Kuwaiti National Group, hcad- 


tween the government and the opposition eil by Jnssim Al Qaiami, an all-time lead- 
. n._!-•___ no fioiim in ihft Arflh Nntmnnl Mnve- 


wns at its height. The emir insisted on re¬ 
fusing to reactivate the dissolved parlia¬ 
ment and instead called for new elections 
to what he termed a new National Coun¬ 
cil. The opposition, now greater in size 
and much more effective than before, 
boycotted the elections. 


ing figure in the Arab National Move¬ 
ment. However, when that movement 
had adopted the Marxist line, he re¬ 
mained faithful to his Arab national be¬ 
liefs and aspirations. 

c) The Arab Ba'aihist Socialist Party, 
which, when compared with the first two 


By the cvc of the Iraqi invasion, it had groups, seems both weak and ineffectual 

1 . . 1 , I. . ..... Arnnnn ilo lanHinn fiffnma 10 HflISS! A 


n» mi. i nno nationalism. 

J^role pUyed i by this small group far 
in influence—its sneer size, 
was to* supported it, it 
securing 5 pa y, a distinguished role in 
Ski S in^li W - ait ? independence from 
' LemaiionS ! des {P nm S m independent in- 
1 diplomatic J 11 establishing 

• Wldi to& Soviet Union — 

bSi G ^ fslaleto doso. 

■j whidiL^f °f. a P^rlinmentery crisis — 
m a series, the Bloc 

SSSSSsrs: 

i WvKJS Of conftJence. As a re-: 
flat v * a * disajlved more 

! ^ When lhe Gulf criai, erupted 


been able to attract people from various 
social strata to its side. A movement of 
civil disobedience was well underway. 
Various demonstrations were organised 
to challenge the executive authority, and 
members of Uie dissolved parliament 
were very active, among other Kuwaitis, 
in their Diwaniyychs, where they were 
preaching the virtues of democracy. 

Opposition groups 

The Kuwaiti opposition comprises vari¬ 
ous groups, commensurate with the ex¬ 
tent of their opposition to the regime. 
The least radical are the Reformists (the 
"tame" opposition) which includes most 
national elements which presided at Ku¬ 
wait's chamber of trade and commerce 
for such a long time. Foremost among 
those is the all-time true Arab national 
Abdul Aziz Hamad Al Saqr. The more 
radical and genuine opposition consists 
of: 

a) The Kuwaiti Democratic Bloc head¬ 
ed by Dr Ahmad Al Khatib — a leading 
figure in the Arab National Movement 
and leader of the National Bloc in posi- 


Among its leading figures is Faisal Al 
Sani'. 

d) Independent figures whether Marx¬ 
ist/progressive such as Dr Ahmad Al 
Raba'i, Dr Abdul Aziz Sultan, or national 
elements as Mohammad M. Al Saleh, All 
Al Baida, Ahmad Al Sa'adoun (speaker 
of the dissolved parliament) or indepen¬ 
dent Islamic elements such as Dr Abdul¬ 
lah Al Nafisi. Other Islamic elements in¬ 
clude Khalid Al Sultan, while the 
Muslim Brotherhood remains to be the 
most prominent Islamic faction since the 
early sixties, active through its Social, 
Reform Society. 

Unified opposition demands 
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and adhered to its legitimate government, 
the "Kuwaiti Democratic Movement" and 
the "Kuwaiti Democratic Bloc" took ad¬ 
vantage of the meeting and stressed its po¬ 
sition which called for: 

1) An Iraqi withdrawal towards the 
solving of bilateral differences in the spir¬ 
it of Arab national brotherhood. 

2) Withdrawal of all enemy coalition 
forces, and preservation of the strength of 
Iraq. 

3) Resumption of parliamentary life in 
Kuwait after liberation on the basis of the 
Constitution of 1962 and the reactivation 
of the dissolved democratic parliament of 
1986. 

Internal conflict rekindles 

Although the conference of Jeddah suc¬ 
ceeded temporarily in alleviating the inter¬ 
nal political crisis, many factors and 
events worked to rekindle the conflict. 
Among these factors, as gleaned directly 
from a leading figure in the Kuwaiti oppo¬ 
sition, were: 

a) Desperate auempts on the part of the 
ruling family to re-consolidate all power 
and money in its hands, which drew sharp 
criticism from the opposition, and induced 
the resignation of some of the most effi¬ 
cient and influential leading figures in 
various Kuwaiti economic concerns. 

b) The ruling family came more sharply 
under direct criticism for its role in pro¬ 
voking Iraq, its mishandling of the Kuwai¬ 
ti-Iraqi dispute and its disgraceful retreat 
from the country during lhe crisis. It is 
noteworthy here to mention that those 
who remained in Kuwait were more vehe¬ 
ment in their anger and criticism than 
those who fled the country or happened to 
be outside it when the Iraqi invasion took 
place. 

c) The ever-increasing rumors that the 
ruling family intended to proclaim martial 
law after liberation. 

d) Increased rumors of a plan designed 
by the ruling family and its lackeys to as¬ 
sassinate a number of leading figures in 
the Kuwaiti opposition. 

The ensuing imposition of martial law 
and the attempted murder of one of the 
leading figures of the opposition (Hamad 
Al Ju'aan) deepened the crisis. Mutual re¬ 
criminations and public accusations on 
both sides further aggravated the atmos¬ 
phere of mistrust between the ruling fami¬ 
ly and the opposition. The Democratic 
Forum, an umbrella comprising major op¬ 
position groups, pressed for Its demands, 
namely, (a) abrogation of martial law; (b) 
fixing a date for the coming general elec¬ 
tions; (c) giving Kuwaiti women the right 
to vote in order to broaden the electoral 
base; <d) the formation of coalition gov¬ 
ernment, and the elimination — from the 
government — of all corrupt and ineffi¬ 
cient ministers. 

Both the United Slates and Britain indi¬ 
rectly urged the government to speed up 
democratic reform and to rescind the un¬ 
popular martial law. Despite the mitigat¬ 
ing utterances of Dr Abdul Rahman Al 
Awadi, the crisis continued to fiercely es¬ 
calate. 

The battle for democracy in Kuwait is 
still raging unabated, and is worth of both 
Arab and international, concern. The ulti¬ 
mate triumph of democracy in Kuwait 
will doubtlessly increase the chances of 
its triumph in other parts of the Arab 
world. The nature of the future internal 
and externa] policies of Kuwait will large¬ 
ly depend on the outcome of this battle. 

Moreover, many of the current policies 
of the present government of Kuwait, 
mainly (he killing and persecution of 
members of some Arab communities, 


and commerce ’ In the present political turmoil in Ku- of .the present government ot Kuwait, 

waits chamber of^ trade and commerce wa ; t between the parliamentary legisla- mainly the killing and persecution of 

for such a long ume. For ® I "° st LS live Dowers and the executive ruling fam- members of some Arab communities, 

ak^i'a?® The more Sly? Si. political currents are involved would npt have occurred if the dem«raUc 

Abdul Aziz Hamad Al Saqr. The more Jj. r direcl j y ^ ^directly except, elements had a say in the policies of their 

rwJical and genuine oppostuon consists wteth r Reform > government. The healing of the present 

ot; ■ _ . p ^ .. . . society which has doled to maintain its .wounds and the future normalisation of 

a)TbeKuv^ti Democratic Bloc he^- : relations between Kuwait and Iraq need¬ 
ed by Dr Ahmad Al Mol^merft The Kuwaiti goverpment-in-exile sitate that the Kuwaiti people play a deci- 

figure m the called for a National Conference In Jed- sive role in the policies of their govem- 

wKbc- dahjn which all factions of the Kuwaiti menu Finally, the Kuwaiti opposition 

independence Kuwait. Since the tare s ^ ilion ^ pan. Although the final movement will always remain one of the 

ties, the morem®th^ A <^ve^ to hy dime partici- major components of the national Arab 

foiwait- andlslamicconscience.■ 
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An American view 


Three R’s for the Middle 


Jalal Rifa'i/Ad-Dustour 



Freeing the peace process 

THE CURRENT diplomatic effons by US Secretary of State Mr Jame« 

WMmim 

wrnmsmm 

conference and self-rule 

it a point to 

posed. Meanwhile, the veVfounda^n, S ™*' *■? cannot 
peace in the region are Com P rehensive 

at the request of the Israeli d by ^ Amencans themselves, 

never £ JEewofsubstan ^^** ‘ he s ? mantics ' should 
international^ co “fe™~££ ace COnfe u rence ' “stead of an 

adhereto the bU principles itnd* “ volv «! 


something which could easilv him ;«» ® a sem ^ ance of legality to 
is void of any a Photo-opportunity event, that 

. Moving away from UN^s role and hLi? 0 ^ W - h ? stand t0 8 ain ty il - 
aggressor, and further complicate teteuw^fiS'n U °£ ly Serve 
to question the motives of any ^^11!! '^ has me right 

tions, which does not rest to mtpmariJ vocaUn S a forum of negotia- 
the motive is to lettad, h™ i csoluti ™. V 

serve the cause of true peace in thf £‘^- the United States must 
tues in this region, will benefit from iv»op ?J ae ’ . a on 8 with all coun- 
cycle of violence «**. or another 

ther instability across the area • Uped temtories leading to fur- 

^ac^iis°re*ctio^f l t£ve^ , l^tp^S!u ! e 0 f bslacles “ the path of 
her to withdraw from the territories it curmntuf peace ’. which re <juires 
doubt that bringing Israel to the negohaUmf tJw P ° CCUpies ' Ieaves UttI e ■ 
appeasing its leaders. In the end MrBak^r y ne f d more ^ 

- 0n brae *> or ho may pack up and leave. ■ ychQOS ® t0 impose peace 



By Zbigniew Brzezinski 

THOUGH I still think dial punitive sanc¬ 
tions would have better served America's 
long-ierm interests, clearly the military 
victory over Iraq was easier than expect¬ 
ed However. there is a growing — but 
still avoidable — risk that the war may 
come to be seen as having precipitated a 
geopolitical disaster and a moral dis¬ 
grace. 

The increasingly messy aftermath of 

tlnnc^Wi? 1 | VeS "P “t lW ° CCntra l qUCS- 
uons What are the principal benefits and 

debits of our tnumph? What arc the im- 

stz&vSEsr imp,ica,ions 

The benefits are undeniably impressive. 
hS/ b, . atam of aggression was re- 
d pu , nish . cd - important politi- 
l^even ,egal P° ml ’ «nlral to inlcr- 
national decency, was reaffirmed: That 

™j rr n, fy of nations wni n ° i ioiw- 

aie the brutal use of force by one state 
against another. 3 K 

iJfSfi'J® “ iKl *y power is hcncc- 
Th?ii£ ey t l0 - laken morc seriously. 

difm md f atcgic virtu °4 

as ihp P^foHnenco, as well 

Z m JfiH ° f I ! CrSonal determination 

a cWllina ^?^" 51 is ^ 10 hava 
v P C “ ect 0vcn as far awav jk 
N orth Korea, a dictatorship reputed to be 

QuIF rpoimf ■ Mldc ^ c East and (Persian) 
ulf region is now clearly an Amcricnn 

sphere of preponderance. Pm-AmeS 

Arab reg™^ f ce i m p re secure^o S 

jJSi® accoss 10 011 is *» 

Amcrirn l c th n°- S0v5c f M nion - until recently 
America s principal rival in the Middle 

SSpawrRsr 

-&i. , SRf£'snc 
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Amfcncas military presence in iKp 

Mmm 

mmm 

A SKrsdS** 

conduct ofth 8 w1rm.^ cpncern **the 
as evidence ftEVSS ‘. obestt en 

hvMTOH. Amer ‘ Can3 View *“» ^ 

Tw !asi consideration raises sensiUve . 


moral issues. The war was pw b 
the public as a "just war," madeSL 
both by die immorality of SaddaS 
in s action and by the scale of the threah 
SSJ-JS was ponrayed as if he wm a 
SjSLHft- mc jncmg the whole world 

out 10 have been m 
morc like Mussolini. 

And that raises the moral question effc 
proportionality of response. US sain, 
men repeatedly stated that the obE 
was not the destruction of Iraq and ihi 
me enemy was Mr Hussein and not dk 
Iraqi people. However, the air assart 
against Iraq was heavily directed, do# 
less for military reasons, at its ability a 
operate as a modern society, with adrcra 
consequences for the well-being of in» 
cent people. 

This conclusion emerges starkly (too 
die report submitted to the UN by the i 
Finnish head of a special investigate: 
mission, Marti Ahtissari. It itemizes tie 
destruction of nonmilitary targets. Sow 
JO per cent of the industrial laboiff fas 
has been deprived of work and in woe; 
the country's "sole laboratory producing 
veterinary vaccines" was destroyed by 
bombing; so were its “seed warehouses,' 
with "all slocks of potatoes and vegetable 
seeds," thereby placing in jeopardy sea¬ 
sonal planting. Because of the deliberate 
destruction of power plants and other 
sources of energy, "all electrically open¬ 
ed installations have ccasal to function,' 
causing a shortage of water and facia* 
the population to rely on contaminated 
water supply, "All modem commumca- 
lions systems have been destroyed," etc. 

. The mission concluded that ihepopufr 
non faced "a catastrophe" from epidemics 
and undernourishment, unless relief was 
forthcoming. 

The human misery produced by the war 

hflC CllKenmiilnlLi «A>nnnurt/lfl/l hvlhfi 
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has subsequently been compounded bvw 
abortive Sni'itc and Kurdish revolts. Obvi¬ 
ously (though naively) counting on Amer¬ 
ican support, the uprisings have been re- 
pressed with massive force and bruiahty. 
The resulting flight of the Kurds iw 1 
created further suffering, with the 
subjected to deaths and deprivations on 8. 
shocking scale. . 

All this is relevant lo any calculus.of i» 
war's benefits and debits. It raises ihe pos- 
sibility that the war may have been a rip 
sicdl case of an under-reaction to earw 
signs of Mr Hussein's aggressiveness Hj* 
later prompted an over-reaction to W 
eventual act of aggression, This oj*J • 
reaction may have prompted what migm 
be deemed in moral terminology • 
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disproportionate" response. ... 

It is importani lo raise this uoublmg g. 
sue, especially given the emphasisl oojj 
idea ot the '"just war" and tiie de , ^f n 4 
■evocation of Churchiliian. symbol; *™ 
rhetoric to gain public support. Tne 
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By Dr As'ad Abdul Rahman 

WrtE WHO believe that the opposition 
I Kuwait is a novel or marginal move- 
isolated from its Arab and Islamic 
Sundings are totally mistaken It is 
Sgrave sin to believe that Ute Kuwai- 
fopiSiuon returned hoine atop an 
American tank" as has been said. We 
Stliave differed with some of ,ts sym- 
Sia the past, but differences of opin- 
toTare something, while false accusa- 
are a completely different thing. 
Tike ihc Jordanian and the PLO stands, 

Se views of the Kuwaiti opposition were 
boih grossly misunderstood and misinter¬ 
preted. 

Historical background 

' What, then, are the forces lhai make up 
the Kuwaiti opposition. What is its histo¬ 
ry and its positions in the last Gulf crisis? 
And what are its scopes and its future? 
Chronologically speaking, the roots of the 
Kuwaiti opposition can be traced back to 
the early twenties of this century. The 
main high-ranking individuals and 
wealthy merchants of the pre-oil semi- 
urban semi-bedouin Kuwaiti society 
namely, Al Sagrs, A1 Adasani's, Al Nisfs, 

; Al Qatamis, Al Ghariims and others used 
; to finance the activities of the ruling fam- 
fly. This unwritten understanding bc- 
I tween Kuwait's large families and Al Sa- 
bahs continued as long as each party 
recognised and honoured the limits of its 
authority. 

When such limits were transgressed by 
the ruling family, particularly since the 
reign of Mubarek Al Kabccr, their loyally 
to the emir began to flounder, and in 
1921 they led a popular uprising against 

■ what they believed was an increasing dic- 
. tatorial trend on the part of the ruling 
: family. In its essence, the movement was 

constitutional and demanded, among oth- 
er things, the setting up of a consultative 
assembly (Majlis Shura). Succumbing to 
pressure, the ihen Sheikh Ahmed agreed 
to set up such an assembly, but in fact it 
, had no real constitutional powers. 

. This movement was a prelude to a more 
• puine and vigorous movement: The 
National Bloc which was established in 
I93S. Among other constitutional de¬ 
mands, the Bloc demanded limiting im¬ 
migration into Kuwait lo Arab nationals 

■ only. The Bloc succeeded in 1938 in set¬ 
ting up a “Constituent Assembly" with 
wide legislative and executive powers. As 
expected, this constitutional victory was 
short-lived, and the Assembly was dis¬ 
solved within less than two years of its 
formation and was replaced by a "Majlis 
Shura", which was nothing more than a 
facade for the dictatorial powers of the 
emir. 


Democratic opposition 

The nascent democratic movements of 
me early twenties and thirties of this cen- 
p bore frail in the early sixties, when 
Je Constituent Assembly of independent 
Kuwait was established and was followed 
jy Tree elections to the National Assem¬ 
bly. leading to the Constitution of 1962. 
™ig the members , of the new parlia¬ 
ment were a small but highly effective 
J* PM? (the Arab National Move- 
,ApM) which closely identified 
with the then overwhelming Nasser- 
of Arab nationalism. 
ex«*H!5 e by this small group far 
w K“- la influence — its sheer size. 

was aM». r ^ supported it, it 

abte lo play a distinguished role in 

bE 8 ;„ K 4 Uw ^ 1 ? independence from 
teXrS *spmg an independent in- 
.P 01 * 0 ?’ Mdjn establishing 

theOntrSiip 68 w,th *** govitt Union — 

hM^todoso. 

whlchw^°r a — 

resia^^die fim in a series, the Bloc 
:5£? the end of 1985. Hence- 
tculive between the ex- 

t/NBamuM* Ie 8islative branches of the 
; dSSTfmrt S. C b ara cterized by mutual 
'iJttlSflL iir 5 of confidence. As a re- 
i ihan onc^SflPi was dissolved mope 
T^' When the Oulf crisis erupted 


Salient features of the 
battle for democracy 
in Kuwait 


Kuwait’s struggling government 

Continuing turmoil may weaken control by rujlng Sabah 
family. New government of 20 ministers has been 
rejected by opposition, which demands immediate : 
elections. The emir may resort to suppression to 1 ; ! 
protect his powers 


Executive branch 


Emir (Sheik Jaber Al Ahmad Al Sabah; chosen in 1977 by' 
ruling family: rules for life) 


Prime minister (Crown 
Prince Sheik Saad Al . 
Abdullah Al Salim Al 
Sabah; appointed by 
emir; resigned March 
20 ) 


Former Council of 
Ministers (Nine of 22 
ministers were from Sabah 
family; appointed by emir 
with prime minister's 
recommendation; resigned 
in March). New cabinet was 
formed on Sunday. 
Opposition rejected it. 


Legislative branch 


National Assembly (Dissolved by emir jn 1986) 

H 50 elected to four-year terms 

■ Under 1962 constitution, only literate adult male Kuwaiti 
citizens could vote (under 10% of population); actions were 
subject to approval by emir 


so violently on 2 August 1990, Kuwait 
had no functional parliament (after its 
dissolution in 1986), and the conflict be¬ 
tween the government and the opposition 
wds at its height. The emir insisted on re¬ 
fusing to reactivate the dissolved parlia¬ 
ment and instead called for new elections 
to what he termed a new Nalionnl Coun¬ 
cil. The opposition, now greater in size 
and much morc effective than before, 
boycoLtcd the elections. 

By the eve of the Iraqi invasion, it had 
been able to attract people from various 
social strata to its side. A movement of 
civil disobedience was well underway. 
Various demonstrations were organised 
to challenge the executive authority, and 
members of the dissolved parliament 
were very active, among other Kuwaitis, 
in their Diwaniyyehs, where they were 
preaching the virtues of democracy. 

Opposition groups 

The Kuwaiti opposition comprises vari¬ 
ous groups, commensurate with the_ ex¬ 
tent of their opposition to the regime. 
The least radical are the Reformists (the 
“tame" opposition) which includes most 
national elements which presided at Ku¬ 
wait's chamber of trade and commerce 
for such a long time. Foremost among 
those is the all-time true Arab national 
' Abdul Aziz Hamad Al Saqr. The more 
radical and genuine opposition consists 
of: 

a) The Kuwaiti Democratic Bloc head¬ 
ed by Dr Ahmad Al Khatib — a leading 
, figure in the Arab National Movement 
and leader of the National Bloc in posL- 
i independence KuwaiL Since the late six¬ 
ties, the movement has converted to 
: Marxism. Aside from Dr Al Khatib, the 
; Bloc includes such names as Sami Mu- 


nayyis, Abdullah Al Nccbari and Ahmad 
Al Nafisi. 

b) The Kuwaiti National Group, head¬ 
ed by Jassim Al Qataini, an all-tlmo lead¬ 
ing figure in the Arab National Move¬ 
ment. However, when that movement 
bad adopted the Marxist line, he re¬ 
mained faithful lo his Arab national be¬ 
liefs and aspirations. 

c) The Arab Ba'athisi Socialist Parly, 
which, when compared with the first two 
groups, seems both weak and ineffectual. 
Among its leading figures is Faisal Al 
Sani'. 

d) Independent figures whether Marx- 
ist/progressivc such as Dr Ahmad Al 
Raba'i, Dr Abdul Aziz Sultan, or national 
elements as Mohammad M. Al Saleh, Ali 
Al Baida, Ahmad Al Sa'adoun (speaker 
of the dissolved parliament) or indepen¬ 
dent Islamic elements such as Dr Abdul¬ 
lah Al Nafisi. Other Islamic elements in¬ 
clude Khalid Al Sultan, while the 
Muslim Brotherhood remains to be the 
most prominent Islamic faction since the 
early sixties, active through Us Social 
Reform Society. 

Unified opposition demands 


In the present political turmoil in Ku¬ 
wait, between the parliamentary legisla¬ 
tive powers and thc:executive ruling fam¬ 
ily, all political currents are involved 
whether directly, or indirectly except, 
strangely enough, forth© Social Reform 
Society which has rated to maintain its 
neutrality in the conflict. 

The Kuwaiti govemment-in-exile 
called for a National Conference in Jed¬ 
dah, in which all factions of the Kuwaiu 
opposition took part, Although the final 
communique, signed by all the partici¬ 
pants, called for an independent Kuwait 
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and adhered to its legitimate government, 
the "Kuwaiti Democratic Movement" and 
the "Kuwaiti Democratic Bloc" took ad¬ 
vantage of the meeting and stressed its po¬ 
sition which called for: 

1) An Iraqi withdrawal towards the 
solving of bilateral differences in Ihc spir¬ 
it of Arab national brotherhood. 

2) Withdrawal of all enemy coalition 
forces, and preservation of the strength of 
Iraq. 

3) Resumption of parliamentary life in 
Kuwait after liberation on the basis of the 
Constitution of 1962 and the reactivation 
of the dissolved democratic parliament of 
1986. 

Internnl conflict rekindles 


Although the conference of Jeddah suc¬ 
ceeded temporarily in alleviating the inter¬ 
nal political crisis, many factors and 
events worked to rekindle the conflict. 
Among these factors, as gleaned directly 
from a leading figure in the Kuwaiti oppo¬ 
sition, were: 

a) Desperate attempts on the part of the 
ruling family to re-consolidate all power 
and money in its hands, which drew sharp 
criticism from the opposition, and induced 
the resignation of some of the most effi¬ 
cient and influential leading figures in 
various Kuwaiti economic concerns. 

b) The ruling family came more sharply 
under direct criticism for its role in pro¬ 
voking Iraq, its mishandling of the Kuwai- 
ti-Iraqi dispute and its disgraceful retreat 
from the country during the crisis. It is 
noteworthy here lo mention that those 
who remained in Kuwait were more vehe¬ 
ment in their anger and criticism than 
those who fled the country or happened to 
be outside it when the Iraqi invasion took 
place. 

c) The evcr-incrcasing rumors that the 
ruling family intended to proclaim martial 
law after liberation. 

d) Increased rumors of a plan designed 
by Lhc ruling family and its lackeys to as¬ 
sassinate a number of leading figures in 
the Kuwaiu opposition. 

The ensuing imposition of martial law 
and the attempted murder of one of the 
leading figures of the opposition (Hamad 
Al Ju'aan) deepened the crisis. Mutual re¬ 
criminations and public accusations on 
both sides further aggravated the atmos¬ 
phere of mistrust between the ruling fami¬ 
ly and the opposition. The Democratic 
Forum, an umbrella comprising major op¬ 
position groups, pressed for its demands, 
nnmoly, (a) abrogation of martial low; (b) 
fixing a date for the coming general elec¬ 
tions; (c) giving Kuwaiti women the right . 
to vote in order to broaden the electoral 
base; (d) the formation of coalition gov¬ 
ernment, and the elimination — from the 
government — of all corrupt and ineffi¬ 
cient ministers. 

Both the United States and Britain indi¬ 
rectly urged the government to speed up 
democratic reform and to rescind the un¬ 
popular martial law. Despite the mitigat¬ 
ing utterances of Dr Abdul Rahman Al 
Awadi, the crisis continued to fiercely es¬ 
calate. 

The battle for democracy in Kuwait is 
still raging unabated, and is worth of both 
Arab and international concern. The ulti¬ 
mate triumph of democracy in Kuwait 
will doubtlessly increase the chances of 
its triumph in other parts of the Arab 
world. The nature of the future internal 
and external policies of Kuwait will large¬ 
ly depend on the'outcome of this battle. 

Moreover, many of the current policies . 
of the present government of Kuwait, , 
mainly the kilting and persecution of 
members of some Arab communities* 
would not have occurred if the democratic 
elements had a say in the policies of their 
government. The. heating of the present 
wounds and the future normalisation of 
' relations between Kuwait and Iraq neces- 
^ siiate that the Kuwaiti people play a deci- 
sive role in the policies of their govem- 
i menL Finally, the Kuwaiti opposition 
1 movement will always remain one of the 
major components of the national Arab 
t and Islamic conscience. ■ 
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Programs on 
Jordan 
Television 


from 27 
April-3 May 


ENGLISH PROGRAM 

SATURDAY 

8:30 — No Job for a Lady. 
"Take a copy". The last epi¬ 
sode: Gene lays a hand on a 
copy of a proposed Tory legis¬ 
lation on health, and instantly 
raises the issue in the House of 
Commons. 

9:00 — Encounter. 

10:00—News in English. 
10:20 — Feature Film. "De¬ 
tective Sadie and Son." Star¬ 
ring Debbie Reynolds and 
Brian McNamara: Sadie retires 
from the police force, but re¬ 
mains a dedicated anti-crime 
vigilante of the neighbourhood, 
with a little help from her son. 

SUNDAY 

8:30 —- Mother and Son. "The 
promotion": Aither wants to 
move out and take his reluctant 
mother with him, and when he 
turns to his brother for help, the 
whole plan gels foiled 

All Our Children. 
Fighting for health"; Children 
illness cases, from different 
countries, are discussed in 
terms of causes and cure, with 
an ironic comparison between 
rich and poor countries. 

J2 : 5!— News in English. 

10:20 — Paradise. "Mother of 
honor"; A rich greedy rancher 
wants to use force to intimidate 
his neighbours, and when 
Ethan tries to stop him, the 
rancher hires a killer. 


f 

« 5.- 




Our House, Wednesday at 9:10pm. 


MONDAY• 

?‘ 3 ?. "Empty Nest: Dr West 
is finally convinced that he 
should travel abroad to take his 
mind off work, and when he 
does, he finds there other wor- 
nes waiting for him. 


—News in English. 
10:20 — French Feature 
Frim. "LHussier": A bad land¬ 
lord dies in his sleep and faces 
Last Judgement, where Saint 
Peter condemns him to Hell. 
He is made to drink the tears of 
the widows and orphans, 
through divine intention, Saint 
Peter orders him back to earth, 
where he becomes a completely 
different person. 

WEDNESDAY 

*'3? — After Henry. "Out on 
a hmb : Grandmother breaks 


'murdered secrets": David 


• L 1 r - ** wiauu vy. SDIY" 

- of ^ "Watered 
‘ ^ • CWn ~~ Joha Js im " 
~~ News in English. 
;0,2° — Derrick: Each and 
•ESPSf ,S respon,| We lor .his 

• ; ‘ >’Tuesday. 


David conis acroS 
some children stories his grand¬ 
father had written a long time 
to publish 

S°P le f e grandfather. 
David thought wrona. 


^ B,wwr,ms ^avja inought wromr 
^ acMons.no matter what or 1*00 - n!|s in E&glfah. 


P r ? lena< Bregmann's ex- 
girlfricnd has a car accident 
Judies before he arrives. 
JSiJX^ewiiiEndish. 
}®‘ 20 rM° vie of the Week. 
'Parrish": Parrish rejects his 
step-father’s business dealings, 
anti sets out to making it on his 
own. 

FRIDAY 

Night Court 
?aaiT“ Shakespeare. 
in^n~ News in English. 

Pn- 2 A p BergeraC -’ ,ICe 

en .■ A famous diamond thief 
ajriyes at the island with the 
obvious aim of stealing the dia¬ 
mond auction. Bergerac warns 

10 ^ anything fooli™ 
but she does it anyway. 

FRENCH PROGRAM 

' SATURDAY 



JEANE DIXON’S 


[iWM, 


7 : Behaving : Badly «.aa 
fires": park’s ex-wife S# ^ sante d'abord / la 
jccepts an mvitation from her A documentary deal- 

10 in W,d l 1116(111655 and the rea- 

10 U. 0 M a 0 


pV^.“7 Char . ,es Charge: , wfthheragJbUt tmtied°oa 1 s Wsjmd 

H*J***i*mm. 10 ^ 
: Thursday .. - 

9 ? 0 ?l? , f yew . * n— 1 . .-*> 


News in. French. 
French Varieties, 


«. u7 : 


BlaciTFor S Clini;; m 

Fjife- uV i ?■[]'" §p- 4- i • - V-'': Kj-. 


ARIES (21 March - 19 April): The thought of a sccrai ^ 
fills you widi glee. Think again. Diplomacy wiKn^?^ 
clashes wuh co-worken, Examine sales items corcfu^beC^ 

TAURUS (20 April - 20 May): After a rocky siarl a career wn 
begins to produce ftnc results. Persevere. You are ableE£5£ 
on a home-related financial break. Do not neglect yoi dufc 
' pursue personal pleasures. 7 Ulies 10 

GEMINI (21 May - 20 Juno): Set your agenda and get an a* 
start Shrug off any frustrations or they could intcrfcil w£2 
work. Oo about your business quietly, stepping on as fewtS 
possible. Welcome romance. K 5 00 B 

CANCER (21 Juno - 22 July): A wild scheme could backfire, a 
young person asks for some much-needed advice. Postpone S 
suggestions until you havo the wholo story. Someone who hu » 
posed you in the past suddenly rallies around. 

y*? j' 23 Jul y - 22 August): Take advantage of a slow period to 
cau:h up on paperwork. Writing letters and making phone calls win 

n0w busincss - Kcc P y° w fric ^ and finioca 

result*™^ 3 ^ Ugusl ' 22 September): A partnership produces good 
1 v«t n P r uC L your busincss plans with vigor. Review Joint in- 

IS SI 1 ?! d , m ^- kc m ovcrtll,c financial decision. A filitaikn 
could bo tho real thing. Bo attentive. 

September - 22 October): Your co-workers may not 1» 
“ c X ral,vc ns you would like this week. Tackle projects you can 
_ , 0 b y youraclf. Someone who shares your goals may show re¬ 
sentment. Careful money management is essential. 

SCORPIO (23 October - 21 November): Be careful not to get in 
ver your head this week. A reckless move could cost you both 
asn and prestige. Be prepared to face the ultimate romantic qua- 
uon. An older person odcis excellent advice. 

SAGITTARIUS (22 November - 21 December): You maybe 
more successful now in gaining attention for an original idea. The 

I ' lcr0 , a ! lomo u PP cnr s to 1X3 returning to normal. Surprise a 
loved one with a small token or your affection. 

py^L’ORN (22 December- 19 January); Your personal affairs 
nSSJ£y your tlioiights. Make a list of priori I ios with your mile « 
portnor to clinunnto conflicts. Delegate more responsibility. Anin- 
nucnllal person notes your special tuicnLs. 

January - 18 Pebrunry): A self-improvement pro- 
rL gi ,r° y°», ncw wwIWcnco. Conccmraio on tho rewards your 
i ni",?• £. * w brln8> You mn y 1x1 pushing a loved ono loo hud. 
Let up a bit. A compromise is possible. 

(19 F ° bru , Qi y ’ 2 0 March): Contradictions make ft dlfflculi 
10 reach a decision this week. A delay may work to your id- 
ofyou °Bo gtui ** 3 n ^° U maltc wl,b a y°ung person will benefit both 

THIS WEEK'S CHILDREN set specific goals and work hard to 
move them. Ardent readers, these youngsters devour magazines 
^ Spap i* s “ wcI1 M books - They will be fascinated by history 
wd other cultures. Count on them to want to help the underdog- 

rainvH^Tw 8 ? 81 ^ ^ a,Wa y s P ul 501,10 mon °y aWay 

. 6 y^ a y* Th® ir loved ones know that no one who is in need will 
uZ b y ll »“ tender-hearted souls. These young- 

want to make the world a better, more peaceful, place. 


mentary. 


MONDAY 


6:00 — La belle Anglalse 2 . A 
drama scries: Was it really a 
ftfiT his wife warned to 
?nn h ra (? r Inbcr, tence7 
4 :?S — N J^ S in French. ' 

Maga^neT W “ k,y Sp0rts 
• TUESDAY 

cli 1 ^ raton * ttvms. 

^OO.^NewsinFrenoh..; 

2sS " Amourd'hui en Jor- 
■ n ‘ e * A local progr^ro^. 

'• * % • i i*. r< , s. ' ’” 1 i ; • 

; :; v^.: ;; :-wfepNESpAYl- 

^ L« chevalier de laby- 


TrAPBH- iw _1 


would You 
Beliove. 

Yhe “Banana Boat 
Song" was written by ac¬ 
tor Alan Arkin ; 

Shangri-La was the 
name of the hidden para¬ 
dise in Tibet in James 
Hilton’s book “Lost Ho¬ 
rizon." It also was once 
the name of the presiden¬ 
tial retreat now known as 
Camp David.^ # 

Superman’s real name 
is Kal-El. 

* * * 

V-E Day was celebrat¬ 
ed on May 8 , 1945, to 
mark the end of World 
War II in Europe. V-J 
Day was celebrated in the 
United States on Sept. 2, 
1945, as the end of the 

war with Japan. 

* * * 

Blooming azaleas are 
beautiful to look at, but 
all portions of the shrub 
are toxic and can cause 
death if enough of the 
plant is eaten. 


★ CROSSWORD PUZZLE ★ 


Solution 


\mm fcjuufcju LJtituj 
UUUU EJUUUU EJhJLIU 
ItiUElll UfeJOHO oatia 
lumuaaLJnQCJBHHElM 
UUfJLlfU EHOU 
ifiRRHci ma Hnnno 
nfinnmn non conn 
rhfi ciHiimnFiH nmn 
\mm EHE nnmnnn 
InnnnB BR0 nanae 

UUU tlHUtltl 
iQLJLJIJtiUjfcJLJULJIjtJkJQU 

mutiu uunuuu fciuuu 

lUUUIl UDGUtl UUMUI 
lUDCio JunriFiR rhimih 



Bridge * 

0 


rinthe. A game show for chil¬ 
dren. . 

6:30 — Intcrtropiques, A o*' 
umenlary magazine. 

7:00 — News in French. 

7:15— French Varieties. 

THURSDAY 

6:00 — Snorky 2. Cadoo« 
for children. M ^ 

6:30 — Akagera.ANewd«’ 

umentary series about ammau- 
7:00—News In French. 
7:15—Documentary. 

. FRIDAY ‘ 

6:00 — Histoire du diertW 
des grieux rt de 
cauL Epa/ 2. A new df 5 " 1 ® 
ries: The happinws 
lovers is teaiy smeared By - 
arrival of the lady's bromer. 
7:00—News in French. . 


By Ghassan Ghanem 


An attractive alternative 


h defense arc very important aspects, 

_tc is a hand I played last week at.the Jordan 
association against Lwo of Ute best 


* 83 

V KJ10963 

♦ 06 
*752 


*6 
v Q85 
♦J932 
*010864 = 


N 

W E 
S 


4KJ1095 
V72 
♦A74 
* AKJ 


♦ AQ742 
V A4 

♦ K1005 
*93 


unconicsbK^ 0nc 5 P ade * “nd after an 
10 threennii c<luc, ? cc » ^ 0rlb and South reached 

wSf^^.hy South- ' 

directly t f.?. e ? E clubs to my Jack, and 

^5y duck^y ^ L h ^ jack which was 


I played the spade eight from dummy and 
passed it then continued with the spade three 
which was taken by the spade Ace. 

East returned a club and I cashed my third 
club before finessing the heart again. East then 
was a dead duck, a diamond return gives me 
eleven tricks and a spade return would only 
delay the problem and end play him later to 
give me ten tricks. Any return would give me an 
undeserved top. 

Watch what would have happened if East — 
after winning the spade Ace — cashed his heart 
Ace and exited with a club. 

The best I could do is to cash my spade and 
put him back in spade. 

Then he would have excited with a spade to 
put the contract light since all what 1 could 
collect then was three tricks in each of lhc black 
suits and one trick in each of the red suits for a 

total of eight tricks. * 

Why didn't West lead a spade where 1 have no 
chance, the rigid rule says: Never lead partners 
suit against no inimp contracts if you hold a 
singleton in his suit. 

It should have added: Unless you have, an 
pUracLivealternative, 


1.. ' .■ / ,4ii y,; 
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By GARY LARSON 


ACROSS 

43 Vaudeville 

3 Useful to 

35 Constella¬ 

1 Shade trees 

circuit 

customers 

tion 

5 Quarrels 

initials 

4 Manned the 

37 Faulty 

10 Separate 

44 — Cinders 

helm 

shell 

14 Edible 

46 Muhammad 

5 Looks over 

41 Everybody 

flesh 

47 Stylish 

6 Gasped 

42 French rev¬ 

15 Gem weight 

49 Coasters 

7 Jason's 

olutionist 

16 "King - n 

51 Light-Horse 

ship 

45 Took for 

17 Concerning 

Harry 

8 Powder base 

one's own 

18 Of the Eng¬ 

53 Delia 

9 Thickset 

48 Spanish 

lish 

54 Possessive 

10 Large dish 

coins 

19 Italian 

56 Entree 

11 Of flying 

50 Take legal 

river 

58 Friendly 

12 Aynor 

action 

20 Make an 

65 Castle 

Sally 

52 Hemingway 

arrest 

ditch 

13 City on the 

or Borgnlna 

23 Notched, 

66 Certain 

Hudson 

55 Morocco's 

in a way 

insect 

21 Type of 

capital 

24 Toddler 

67 Follow 

architec¬ 

57 Mythical 

25 Corroded 

secretly 

ture 

monstars 

27 Punta — 

68 A wife of 

22 Help call 

58 Bradley or 

Este 

Henry VIII 

25 Letters 

Sharif 

30 Partitions 

69 Degrade 

26 Coral 

59 Not any 

34 Ancient 

70 — boy! 

Island 

60 In one's 

Greek race¬ 

71 Donna or 

28 Pyle or 

right mind 

tracks 

Rax 

Ford 

61 Japanese 

36 Buttons or 

72 Portable 

29 Garland 

city 

' Skelton 

shelters 

31 Performs 

62 Oil land 

38 Go through 

73 Appear 

criminal 

63 Insect 

a novel 


act 

64 Hit hard 

39 Cry 

DOWN 

32 Usurps 


40 Skull 

1 Discharge 

33 Love 



2 Ms. Home 

greatly 


| ffiiMl, Tribune Media Services 






“The fuel light’s on, Frank! We’re all going to die!... 

Walt, wait_Oh, my mistake — that's the 

intercom light." 



"Make a note of this, Muldoon.... The wounds seem 
to be caused by bird shot... big bird shot." 





Walt, wait, wait... I’m confused. Bob, you're the 
one who's claiming your Siamese twin, Frank, 
changes Into a werewdlf every lull moon?" 


I-.-" 7 . 1 . 
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